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WHERE OUR CHILDREN’S BOOKS ARE 
MADE. 


The remarkable statement is made by a writer in a 
late number of the Adlantic Monthly that for a few 
years past English books for children are steadily 
pushing those by American writers to the wall, and 
that the tariff is the only serious obstacle to their | 


obtaining a nearly complete occupation of the Amer- 
ican market. This statement, made in the foremost 
literary magazine of the country, will be given aready 
acceptance because of its source, though it is unac- 
companied with any corroborating testimony that it is, 
as the anonymous writer is careful to declare, ‘a fact 
and nota theory.’’ Nevertheless, there is an utter 
absence of any foundation for the assertion, and it is 
not difficult to find evidence that its very opposite is 
the truth. 

Up toten years ago the majority of books for chil- 
dren read in this country, were written, printed and 
published in Great Britain ; long previous to this date, 
however, American books by American writers were 
becoming more and more acceptable to both mothers 
andchildren. But let us not leave the matter with the 
weakness of mere assertion. An examination of the 
statistics of the book business leaves no room for 
doubt. Taking the record of the past year as all- 
sufficient, we have in the list of juvenile books of the 
season, given in the Pudlishers’ Weekly last Decem- 
ber,an enumeration of some two hundred volumes. 
Less than one-half of these were written in England, 
and less than one-third were published within the 


“JULY - age 


Obden's dominions. 
| given 


| marvel and adventure. 


| of children’s books, 
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In a list of a similar character 
in the Holiday number of Book News 
were some seventy-five titles, representing the assort- 
ment of the largest distributor of children’s books in 
the United States ; but twenty-one of these seventy- 
five books were either made or written in England. 
Moreover, excepting periodicals, the book of all these 
having the greatest popularity and largest sale was 
written by an American, illustrated by an American, 
and published by an American, 

To account for the success of American books over 
their English rivals, is not so easy as to make clear 
the substantial fact of that success. Perhaps the prime 
reason lies in the readier disposition of our writers, 
very marked of late, to make choice of such topics 
as excite the intelligence of the growing mind, 
at the same time keeping in view the childish love of 
Another reason is found in 
the superiority of a not unimportant feature of the 
material make-up of the volumes in which the Eng- 
lish are notoriously slovenly. In England, by reason 
of an ancient unwillingness to consider cloth a bind- 
ing, the common covers of most books are so inse- 
curely fastened that they frequently become unloos- 
ened before leaving the bookseller’s shelves. Practi- 
cally, the cloth cover becomes its permanent binding, 
yet the English binder offers as excuse for poor work 
the old reason that the cover is intended to be 


| replaced by leather,—an expectation that, in the case 


is almost never realized. In 
several less important matters the American pub- 
lisher has shown himself quicker to accept whatever 
may tend to make his productions more durable and 
attractive. It seems altogether likely that, for some 
time to come, Americans will find American books 
the best, in many ways, for American children. 


TROLLOPE’S HEROINES. 


In one respect Barchester Towers is (to the best of 
our recollection) unique, being the only one of 
Trollope's novels in which the interest does not cen- 
ter more or less upon a simple maiden in her flower. 
The novel does not contain the least young girl; 
though we know that this attractive object was to lose 
nothing by waiting. Eleanor Bold is a charming and 
natural person; but Eleanor Bold is not in her 
flower. After this, however, Trollope settled down 
steadily to the English girl; he took possession of her ; 
he turned her inside out.. He never made her a 
subject of heartless satire, as cynical fabulists of 
other lands have been known to’ make the sparkling 
daughters of those climes; he bestowed upon her the 
most serious, the most patient, the most tender, the most 
copious consideration. He is evidently always more or 
less in love with her, and itis a wonder how under 
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these circumstances he should make her so objective, 


plant her so well on her feet. But, asI have said, if he | 


was a lover, he was a paternal lover; as competent 
as a father who has had fifty daughters. He has pre- 
sented the British maiden under innumerable names, 


in every station and in every emergency in life, and | 
with every combination of moral and physical quali- | 


She is always definite and natural. She plays 
She has always health in her 
She has not a touch 


ties. 
her part most properly. 
cheek and gratitude in her eye. 


of the morbid, and is delightfully tender, modest and | 
Trollope’s heroines have a strong family like- | 
ness, but it is a wonder how finely he discriminates | 
| the profits of an edition had the poor man sent his 


fresh. 


between them. One feels, as one reads him, like a 
man with “ sets" of female cousins. Such a per- 
son is inclined at first to lump each group together ; 
but presently he finds that even in the groups there 
are subtle differences. Trollope’s girls, for that mat- 
ter, would make delightful cousins. 


Lady Alexandrina de Courcy is disagreeable, and so 
is Amelia Roper, and so are various provincial (and, 


indeed, metropolitan) spinsters, who set their caps at | 


young clergymen and Government clerks. Griselda 
Grantley was a stick; and considering that she was 


intended to be attractive, Alice Vavasor does not | 


commend herse!f particularly to our affections. But 
the young women I have mentioned had ceased to 
belong to the tender category ; they had entered the 
period of toughness or flatness. Not that Trollope's 
more mature spinsters invariably fall into these 
extremes. 
ble, Miss Mackenzie, Rachel Ray (if she may be 
ealled mature), Miss Baker and Miss Todd, in The 
Bertrams, Lidy Julia Guest, who comforts poor John 
Eames: these and many other amiable figures rise up 
to contradict the idea. A gentleman who had 
sojourned in many lands was once asked by a lady 
(neither of these persons was English) in what coun- 


try he had found the women most to his taste, ‘ Well, | 


in England,” hereplied. ‘In England?” the lady 
repeated. “Oh, yes,” said her interlocutor; ‘ they 
are so affectionate !’" The remark was fatuous; but 
it has the merit of describing Trollope’s heroines. 
They are so affectionate, 
arts, Adela Gauntlet, Lily Dale, Nora Rowley, Grace 


Crawley, have akind of clinging tenderness, a pas- | 
sive sweetness, which is quite in the old English | 
genius is not the genius of | 


Shakespeare, but his heroines have somethin; : . : es 
a tT : a . ng of the | cottage window, flew up into a high tree with it, in 


| order to eat it; whicha Fox observing, came and sat 


tradition. ‘Trollope’s 


fragrance of Imogen and Desdemona.—Heary Fames 
in The Century. 


MISAPPREHENSIONS. 


There are some things which everybody ought to 
know, but which are apparently known to very few. 
One of these is, that any book whatever, if it be in 


existence and is for sale anywhere, can be obtained | 


by sending word to any bookseller who knows his 
business. If he has not the work, he will either 


ines Chaggtcent where & may Se had, or wi | little dubious as to the particular of her voice, and 


It happens to m2 almost every week that | having a mind to set him right in that matter, began 


people tell me they would long since have bought | 


this or that one of my works, but they “did not tee p eepeetng 


get it. 


know who.was the publisher.” It it true that in 
most cases that this is only a thinly disguised form of 
begging, but there are a few, or rather not a few, so 
ignorant as to have really never reflected that it is a 


bookseller’s business not only to sell what he has | 
on hand, but to send for such works as may be | 


wanted. 


He hasscarcely | 
drawn, that we can remember, a disagreeable damsel. | 


Miss Thorne of Uilathorne, Miss Dunsta- | 





Mary Thorne, Lucy Rob- | tainly succeeded. Compare, for instance, the two ver- 


| the subject of her beauty. 
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There is also a general popular error to the effect 
that, as authors get as many copies of their own works 
as they want for nothing, they should be very liberal 
in giving them to their friends. The author pays in 
his dealings with publishers as much for his own 
book as the trade does, and this is more than the 
multitude suppose. It is not long since I heard a 
lady, who was barely acquainted with a certain well- 
known, but poor writer, express her astonishment 
that he had not sent her a copy of his last work, ‘‘ as 
it would have cost him nothing.”” In fact it would 
have cost him a dollar and a half, and, though this 
was not a ruinous sum, it would have exhausted all 


book to all his expectant friends.—‘‘Reader" in the 


| Art Interchange. 


MR. CALDECOTT’S A:SOP. 


SoME OF Azsop's FABLES, with. modern instances 
shown in designs by Randolph Caldecott. From 
new translations by Alfred Caldecott, M.A. The 
engravings by J. D. Cooper. 4to. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $1.60; by mail, $1.80. 


There are occasions when a critic’s duty becomes as 
simple as it is pleasant, and the present is a case in 
point. This book is indeed a delightful one, and this 
assertion can be made without hesitancy or limitation; 
nor does this refer alone to the illustrations with which 
Mr. Caldecott has enriched the volume. The paper, 
the printing, the binding, the reproduction of the 
drawings are all alike simple and efficient, pretty and 
appropriate. In fact, the whole get-up of the book is 
exactly what it should be for its subject, and a special 
word of praise is due to Mr. J. D. Cooper, who has 
engraved the artist’s drawings with wonderful spirit, 
and apparently perfect fidelity. Says the translator, 
who is a brother of the artist, ‘‘ The translations aim 
at replacing the florid style of our old English versions, 
and the stilted harshness of more modern ones, by a 
plainness and terseness more nearly like the charac- 
ter of the original,’’ and in this we think he has cer- 


sions of the fable, The Fox and the Crow, the first 
from Bewick’s AEsop, the second from Mr. Calde- 
cott’s: 

‘‘A Crow, having taken a piece of cheese out of a 


underneath, and began to compliment the Crow upon 
‘I protest,’ says he, ‘I 
never observed it before, but your feathers are of a 
more delicate white than any that I ever saw in my life ! 
Ah, what a fine shape and graceful turn of the body 


| is there; and I make no question but you have a tol- 
| erable voice! If it is but as fine as your complexion, I 


do not know a bird that can pretend to stand in 
competition with you.’ The Crow, tickled with this 
very civil language, nestled and wriggled about, and 
hardly knew where she was; _ but thinking the Fox a 


to sing, and in the same instant let the cheese drop 
This being what the Fox wanted, 
he chopped it up in a momentand trotted way, laugh- 
ing to himself at the easy credulity of the Crow.” 
And this: 

‘“‘ A Crow stole a piece of cheese, and alighted with 
itonatree. A Fox watched her, and wishing to get 
hold of the cheese, stood underneath and began to 
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make compliments upon her size and beauty ; he went 
so far as to say that she had the best of claims to be 
made Queen of the Birds, and doubtless it would have 
been done, if she had only a voice. The Crow, anx- 


ious to prove to him that she did possess a voice, | 
began to caw vigorously, of course dropping the | 


cheese. The Fox pounced upon it and carried it off, 
remarking, as he went away, ‘My good friend Crow, 
you have every good quality; now try to get some 


common-sense. 


We have selected this instance, simply as the first that | 
came to hand; but it, we think, justifies Mr. Calde- | 


cott's claim to superior terseness and vigor, 

The chief point, however, of this new version of 
the Fables, consists of the modern instances which 
the artist has appended to the text. 
without a word of explanation, and translate into 


Fox and Crow, we have after the first design repre- 


senting the actual fable, two illustrations showing us | 


its modern application. The first of these depicts a 
drawing-room, in which a stout, good-natured mother 
is keeping watch over a pretty daughter, who sits by 
her side on the sofa. Eagerly bending forward to 


speak to these, isa young man, dressed in the height | traditio ea 
| Quakerism in its finest flower, yet a citizen of Massa- 


of fashion, who is evidently persuading the mother to 
exercise what musical talent she possesses. 
next drawing we see the elderly lady screaming her 


hardest at the piano, whilst the young man is kissing | 


the daughter as hard as he can. This modern in- 
stance is simple and dana/ enough in the description, 
but the little brown-ink outlines in which it is shown, 


are full of real wit and originality; and those who | 
care to notice what a really fine, expressional artist | 


Mr. Caldecott is, should look carefully at the drawing | Quakeresses’ garb was not milder than their speech 


of the young man’s hand in the first of these two 
sketches. The left hand helps to explain the compli- 
mentary speech with regard to the mother's music, 
and the right says as plainly as can be, ‘‘ Well, there 
is the piano quite ready; won't you give us one 
song?” 

All, of course, are not equally good, but all are 
excessively funny, and it is no mere figure of speech 
to say that as much genuine drollery has hardly ever 
been compressed into so few lines of illustration. Mr. 
Caldecott’s essential strength is the evidence of his 


sympathy, which not only embraces and understands | m¢ , r 
the brute creation, but also has a strong hold on the | ship and vagaries of costume, and that these ordi- 


It is very rare in any | 


characteristics of mankind. 
form of literature or art, to find a man who is capable 
of seeing the funny side, at the same time that he 
perceives the qualities of beauty; and it is the pos- 
session of this faculty which makes our artist's work 
so especially delightful. The drawings in this book 


infinitely better drawn; whilst the fun, though it bor- 
ders upon the satirical, rather than the purely humor- 
ous, is as true as one of Hood’s poems. 
last illustration, the fable of The Man and his Two 
Wives, which we shall be, perhaps, excused from 
quoting in its entirety : 

‘*A man whose hair was turning gray had two wives, 
one young and the other old. The elderly woman felt 
ashamed at being married toa man younger than her- 
self, and made it a practice whenever he was with her 


to pick out all his black hairs; while the younger, | 
| sophical one. 


anxious to conceal the fact that she had an elderly 
husband, used similarly to pull out the gray ones. So, 
between them, it ended in the man being completely 
lucked, and becoming bald.” 
The first illustration to this fable shows us the unfor- 
tunate husband sadly contemplating the bald pate to 


These are given | 
¢ ' | THE QUAKER INVASION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
terms of human life the story which has been told by | 
beast or bird. Thus in regard to the fable of The | 


In the | 





| settlement. 


are as graceful as those of Mr. Walter Crane, and | ton with far better results. 


| legendary wolf complains of the lamb. 
Take as a | 


which his wives have reduced him; and the modern 
instance depicts an unfortunate artist, who has fallen 
flat on the floor of his studio between a classic statue, 


| labeled The Ideal, and one of a modern young lady 


in tennis costume, labeled The Real; whilst in front 
of him is a smudged canvas, described as The 
Namby pamby. 

It is useless to multiply descriptions of these draw- 
ings, and we can only conclude by reiterating our 
statement, that this is emphatically a good book.— 
The Spectator. 


THE QUAKER INVASION. 
By 


Richard Hallowell. 12mo, 227 pp. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


The duty of re-writing one page of New England his- 
tory, which Mr. Richard Hallowell has assumed in his 
Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts, has been for the 
author a labor of love as well as of justice. Reared 
in Philadelphia, where all the ancestral memories and 
family traditions of two hundred years ago show 


chusetts by residence, it has evidently occurred to this 
merchant student that there was a strange discrepancy 
between two great historic pictures. Why should the 
early Friend, so peaceable, dignified and law-respect- 
ing inthe Pennsylvania of 1682, have been the dis- 
orderly nuisance, the extravagant and altogether 
“impossible” resident of Puritan Massachusetts for 
twenty-five preceding years. The dove-color of the 


and ways in latitude forty of the new continent ; why 
should they when domiciled a few degrees farther 
north be ‘‘ blasphemous heretics,” ‘‘ drunk with relig- 
ious zeal,” ‘‘ wolves’ pestilent comers into the colony 
“to undermine and ruin the peaceand order.”” There 
has been a general belief that the colonial authorities 


| were compelled to enact laws for all the branding and 


ears-cropping, penalties and fines, the whippings and 


| hangings that illuminate the statutes of Massachu- 


setts m respect to these people, because of Quaker 
contumacy and rebellion against law and good 
morals ; because of their disturbances of public wor- 


nances were wrung from the lofty spirit of the Puritan, 
simply to secure peace and good social order in his 
Historian after historian has accepted 
this view; but Mr. Hallowell has gone to the Massa- 
chusetts archives for the facts, and has made search 
of records at Salem and of the General Court at Bos- 
He finds the same perver- 
sion of history that another fable teaches, where the 
The cruel 
laws came first, the disturbance afterwards; and the 
number and nature of these last appear to be grossly 
exaggerated. He finds that they were Quakers, 
both citizens of the new colony and visitors, who 


| merely claimed their rights as English freemen, and 


used, in reference to their wrongs, something of 


| that plainness of speech that is to be found in John 


Milton. 

The author has drawn a vivid picture and a philo- 
He has shown us the broad-brimmed 
figure, charged with interrupting the religious meet- 
ings and the famous Thursday lecture of the Puritans, 


| in the first place: ‘‘ when attempting to hold their own 
meetings, they were violently assaulted, their houses 


were invaded, and they were haled before the magis- 
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trate.” 
their presence was demanded by the magistrates, and 
protesting against these outrages, he claims that 
“Friends, as a rule, waited until service had ended 
before delivering their testimony.” In place of insane 
women divesting themselves of their clothing, he 
proves that ‘women were stripped of their clothing 
by the authorities, beaten and exposed to public gaze,”’ 
and flogged at the cart’s tail from town to town. 





Even when going into other meetings, where | 


‘‘From the arrival of Mary Fisher and Ann Austen 


upon these inhospitable shores in 1656, down to the 


passage of the vagabond law in May, 1661, in which | 2 : : : : 
the (previous) cruelties of corporal punishment cul- | he did not expect his private journal would see print ; 


minated; during this entire time there was not a sin- 
gle case of such social indecorum by the Quakers— 
not one. Accumulated persecution led to the two 


of Margaret Brewster, which has long figured as 


reason for the black laws, occurred fifteen years | 


after their passage, long after the historical period 
to which it is assigned, as furnishing reason for 
the stern enactment of repressive law.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 





BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT REVEREND SAMUEL WILBER- 

* FORCE, D.D., WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS 
DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By A. R. Ash- 
well and R. G. Wilberforce. Abridged from the 
English edition. 8vo, 553 pp. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 


Bishop Wilberforce was a son of the great Wilber- 
force. The greatness of his father, with variations, 
rested upon the son; who was born in 1805, rose by 
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prepared sermon on Heaven. A large and most 
attentive congregation. 

March 24.—Windsor. Morning, fully prepared 
sermon. Nervous because unwritten, and so few. 
Preached with interest. Walked with Dean and 
Northcote. Dined with the Queen, Prince and 
Princess Christian; he dull but seeming good. They 
evidently very fond of each other. I next to Princess 
Louise, who very pleasant, and so Prince Albert. 


Bishop Wilberforce thought for himself, and wrote 
down just what he thought, said and did. Probably 


but there is nothing in it, so far as we observe, that 
need greatly offend anybody, and the delineation of 
the man gains immeasurably by these revelations of 


insane freaks on authenticated record, and the story | his interior self. After all, he was a man to make far 


more friends than enemies. He had talents, judg- 
ment, address, sweetness, and that rare combination 
of hidden powers which we call personal magnetism. 
He was a scholar. He was a politician. He was a 
great Parliamentary debater. He was a powerful 
extemporaneous speaker. His temper was devotional, 
his industry was marvelous, his executive ability 
extraordinary, his versatility knew no limits. His life 
was a signal conjunction of capacity and opportunity. 
He was a great bishop, certainly ; and shows what a 
bishop may and ought to be. 

Step by step this man rose naturally and swiftly 
almost to the highest ecclesiastical preferment in the 
English Church: he was by turns curate, incumbent, 
rural dean, canon, archdeacon, royal chaplain, and 
finally dean—Dean of Westminster. This on the way 


to the bishopric of Oxford, which he reached in 1845, 


rapid steps to be a Bishop of Oxford and then of | 


Winchester, and died in an instant, by a fall from his 
horse, in 1873. Inits original English form his life 
occupies three volumes, stored with copious extracts 
from his journals and his letters. 
which these extracts were made, for the plainness of 
spzech upon persons yet living, has been a matter for 


The freedom with | 


sharp criticism. The American abridgment makes a | 


large octavo of about five hundred and fifty pages ; 


and might have been cut down still more. A limited | 


class of readers will read it through studiously, line 
by line, and with fascination; for others an 
abridgment of the abridgment would _ suf- 
fice. Its interest for all clergymen of the 
Anglican communion is very great; for it is the 
portraiture of a remarkable man and a brilliant 


career; it illuminates some memorable passages of | 


English ecclesiastical history ; it presents an inspiring 
example of courage, generosity, honor, laudable 
ambition, consecration, and success. But much of 
the correspondence can be skipped without loss, and 
the excerpts from diaries are often loaded with trivial 
details, which, curiously enough, remind one of the 
famous Sewell Diary. Page after page is filled with 
paragraphs like these: 


March 72.—Up early. 
Times of refreshing. To Conference, but not enough 
to confer. Wrote. Drove to Spilsbury in driving 
snow; Confirmation. Then Westbury; confirm, 


and preach on “ Receive not in vain;” grand con- 
gregation. On in snowto Ramsden. 

March 17.—Half-past ten, Ordination § service. 
Bishop of Newfoundland preached a very good ser- 
I ordained my Basil with great 
Read, and | 


mon, but too long. 
comfort. What an answer to prayer! 








Meditated address on | 


when he was but forty. Twenty-five years he admin- 
istered this see, with astonishing zeal, energy, fidelity, 
tact and success. His translation to Winchester took 
place but three years before his death. The Oxford 
period of his life was a critical one. The Tractarian 
movement was under way. Dr. Pusey was his friend ; 
his brother Robert went over to Rome. In the con- 
troversy over the appointment of Dr. Hampden to the 
See of Hereford, in the trouble over Essays and 
Reviews, in the famous Colenso case, and in the 
Mackonochie persecution, he took a part. His heart 
was absorbed in his work, and his life intensely active, 
Headvancedand exalted the ideal of the episcopate. In 
earnestness, in vigor, in sympathy with men, in fear 
of God, in single-hearted devotion to duty for duty’s 
sake, he was a model chief pastor; even though what 
we call fortune favored him with a path in which few 
men could follow.— Zhe Literary World. 





MEMOIRS OF GENERAL DIX. 


Memoirs OF JOHN ADAMS Dix. Compiled by his 
son, Morgan Dix. With five portraits. 2 vol- 
umes, 8vo, 823 pp. Sold by John Wanamaker, 


$3.90; by mail, $4.25. 


Two books of the summer show how fleetly time 
passes, and how swiftly events which were the uni- 
versal newspaper topics of yesterday have passed 
into historical records to-day. 

The two books to which we allude are the lives of 
James Buchanan by George Ticknor Curtis, and of 
John A. Dix by his son, the Rev. Morgan Dix. They 
renew the story of the war which ended only eighteen 
years ago. The men were two of the prominent actors 
in the events which led to it. One of them vanished 
from public view as the actual contest began, and the 
other was one of the most efficient and interesting 
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figures of the contest while it lasted. In both books | 
there is much new and va!'uable material, but our | 


present text is the career of General Dix. 
He lived to be more than eighty years old,and dur- 
ing all his life he was essentially a public man. Yet in 


the midst of angry and furious party contentions he | 


was untouched by evil suspicion, and he performed 
every duty throughout his long career with such fidel- 
ity, ability, and efficiency, that, like John Quincy 
Adams, he was a type of the most honorable and 
public-spirited citizen. 


Buchanan administration was in its influence and 


effect even more signally moral than financial. It has | 


been curiously overlooked in the history of the time, 
but there is no question that the public confidence in 
General Dix’s uncompromising patriotism, perfect 
probity and ability did more than any single thing to 
prevent a panic whose possible consequences are 
incalculable. 
strong public conviction that, partisan as he had 


always been, he was still more a patriot, and that in | 


the dire extremity of affairs he would instinctively 
fling party to the winds, and abide by all honest, 
patriotic men, whatever they were called. 


So while he was postmaster of New York he resisted | 
and refused the demands of the party assessors with | 


a vigor and conclusiveness which Mr. Jay A. Hubbell 
might have profitably pondered. Yet General Dix 
was one of the noted Albany Regency—one of the 
most absolute knots of party politicians in the history 
of the State. 
biographer demonstrates at length his view of his 


father’s party consistency. But, could it be estab- | 


lished, it is a minor virtue. General Dix was always, 


in our political phrases, a hard-money man, a reve- | 
nue-tariff man, and a slavery-compromise man, and | 
But he neyer | 
resumed relations with that party, and he was elected | 


down to the war he was a Democrat. 


Governor of New York by its powerful and resolute 


opponent, 
The memoir is written with filial tenderness of care 


to show that the General's political course before the | 


war was wise. To the Easy Chair, however, which 


looks at that long and dark period with other eyes, it | 


was the course taken by Democrats like General Dix, 
with perfect honesty, doubtless, and with purely patri- 
otic intent, which inevitably brought on the war. No 
argument can conceal the wantof political prescience— 
in other words, of accurate knowledge of human nature 
—which supposed that the contention as it existed 
from 1850 to 1860 could be permanently compromised, 
least of all by such a monstrous surrender as that of 


the Pine Street meeting. To us itseems blindnessand | 


even fatuity not to have perceived that when we were in 
that situation to give an inch was to invite the enemy 
to take an ell. Such conduct, although honest and 
well meant, taught the foe to despise us. Not to 
understand that Luther's position was the only one to 
take, and to hold it against devils multitudinous as the 
tiles upon the roof, was, unconsciously indeed, and 
with the best purpose, but none the less surely, to 
betray the cause that it was intended to serve. 

That so noble and true a patriot as General Dix 
could take this position is only to recall Falkland. 


This not the place to do more than to mention it, and | 


to add that, however disappointed and deceived in his 
expectations of the results of the course taken by him 
and his friends, General Dix 
wavered a moment when the debate passed from 
argument to war. There was no more electrical say- 
‘ing during the whole contest than his official words 
written before it had fairly begun. So also in the 


His service as Secretary of | 
the Treasury during the last eight weeks of the | 


The root of this confidence was the | 


So strong a partisan was he that his | 


never faltered or | 
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Senate he is reported to have used a phrase which 
we do not find in the memoir, which is equally 
| epigrammatic, and which contained the whole con- 
stitutional policy of the party that he subsequently 
| opposed. 
So much in recording our sense of the signal purity 
| and ab lity and prolonged and efficient public service 
of General Dix it is but just to say. His active life cov- 
| ered the most interesting period of our history, and 
during all that time, mistaken as his estimate of the 
situation before the war often seems to us, there is no 
more striking figure of the loyal Christian citizen or of 
the accomplished, urbane, and honorable American 
gentleman.—Harfer's Magazine. 


FOR THE MAJOR. 


For THE Major. By Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
author of Anne. 16mo, 208 pp. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


We read the modern novel as children play “ buried 
| cities,” scanning each word and sentence for the hid- 
| den meaning we suspect is there. Even before 
Daniel Deronda clutched his coat-collar and Mirah 
crossed her feet, our novelists were educating us not 
to let a word, look or gesture escape us; while the 
attention that the latest introspective novels demand 
is really painful. We begin to feel that it is a vifal 
matter what make of beer our hero drinks, and how 
our heroine cuts a piece of cake. In a very recent 
novel it is the heroine’s bangles which have jingled 
with portentous force through the entire story. We 
make no objection to the beer, the cake, or the ban- 
gles, except as the authors insist upon our taking 
them and countless other things as exponents of 
character. Doubtless a picture is more correct 
painted with appropriate accessories, but now and 
then it strikes us that this accessory business is a 
little overdone. The gist of a modern novel reminds 
us of the old fairy gifts, which were alwaysina mus- 
tard-seed, which was in acherry-pit, which was in a 
| filbert, which was in a walnut. When we “thought 
as a child,”’ it seemed far more wonderful to have it 
| there than anywhere else ; but now, having ‘‘ put away 

childish things,’’ we would prefer to crack the walnut 

and find it at once. This ‘shell within shell, dream 
folded over dream” arrangement may be “‘ realistic ;”’ 
it is certainly tiresome, 

It is with relief that we have just read a story— 
| Miss Woolson’s For the Major—where the char- 
acters do not “think about their thoughts or feel 
about their feelings.” They are far too busy for that. 
There is a steady march of the story from the first to 
| the last page, and no character is allowed to straggle 

off by himself and indulge in analytical reflections 

about the others. It is a very clever, a very dramatic, 
and a very interesting book,—a great advance upon 

Anne. That was like a piece of patch-work badly 

sewed together with poor thread. There were good 
| blocks in it,—pieces of bright color, fine texture, and 
| rich material; but it was patch-work after all, and 

would keep pulling apart. For the Major is woven 
| in one piece, firmly, evenly, beautifully ; there are no 
seams or thin places, save one defect in the very begin- 
ning of its construction. It is so skillfully man- 
| aged that we scarcely notice it at the time, but after- 
ward we realize that a man like the Major would 
surely have known more of the woman he married. 

He would naturally have asked about her former his- 

tory, and, unless purposely deceived, would have 

discovered all her sad story. But we forget all about 
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the unlikeliness of his ignorance in reading the story, 
and for the time being believe the plot as probable as 
it is fascinating. 

There are beautiful touches in the book, such as 
the poor mother, putting those worn and mended 
clothes under the hedge. Very daintily is the society 


of Far Edgerly sketched in; we can almost see | 


Miss Dalley, who was so devoted to Tasso; and we 
smile whenever we think of poor Miss Corrinna, 


retreating before the formal and persistent bows of | 


Dupont. 

If it be a merit in a novel not to end, but to break 
off suddenly, leaving all the threads loose and flying, 
so that the confiding reader hopefully looks for 
another instalment, in which they shall be neatly 
brought together and tied, then Miss Woolson’s book 
is at fault; for it does end, beautifully, sweetly,—we 
had almost said, softly. We feel as one sometimes 
does on leaving the theatre. Thecurtain is down, the 
stage is empty, the lights are out, and we pick up the 
burden of lifeagain; but for a little while the music 
of the last act rings in our ears, and our thoughts are 
with the people we have watched so closely. We 
hate to leave Far Edgerly and the Major and those 
two women, and little Scar.— The American. 


DR. CLAUDIUS. 


Dr. CLaupius. By F. Marion Crawford, author of 
Mr. Isaacs. 12mo, 353 pp. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


The charm of Doctor Clatidius 2s a story is quite | 


different from that of Mr. Isaacs. There was 
magic in Mr. Isaacs, which held the reader by 
a spell. 
upon the mind grew in force. The author was hardly 
thought of at first, for Mr. Isaacs himself was a dis- 
tinct personality—a new creation, a fresh departure 
in fiction. 
modern novels as one that had broken new ground. 
Dr. Claudius, on the other hand, brings before us 
chiefly and forcibly the rare versatility and brilliant 
gifts of the author. Thestory is one of ordinary life ; 


and it flows on pleasantly from first to last, sparkling | 


with wit and fresh thought, humorous and pathetic by 
turns, full of culture, of travel, of curious knowledge 
of men and things, and in its love passages almost 
inaugurating a new phase of chivalric thought, so high 
is its tone and motif. Doctor Claudius, when the 
story opens, is a doctor of philosopy at Heidelberg, 
a thoughtful, broad-browed Scandinavian who ‘“ had 
plunged into the vast sea of Kant, Spinoza, and 
Hegel without, perhaps, having any very definite idea 
of what he was doing and had to go on and 
on until one day he asked himself what it all led to? 
why he had labored so hard for years over such 
things ? whether the old free life and ready enjoyment 
were not better than this midnight prowling among 
other people's thoughts, which, whatever they might 
have been when spoken, never seemed quite clear on 
paper ?”” 

The sudden acquisition ofa great fortunein America 
seems only to increase his bewilderment without giving 
any definite aim to existence, but the author says “ the 
potent reason for this was that he had never met a 
woman who had interested him.’’ Almost at the same 
time as the news of the fortune reaches him he is 
happy enough to rescue the lost parasol of a beautiful 
American lady who had married a Russian Count 
and had been left a widow. ‘‘ The exalted opinion he 


When it was finished the impression left | 


The book would always stand cut among | 


| of A Fool's Errand, etc. 
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held of woman in general had gained upon him of 
late years since he had associated less with them”’ is 
said of Doctor Claudius, and yet is not said cynically ; 
and from the time of his meeting with the beautiful 
Countess Margaret his life may be said to begin. 
There enter on the scene an American adventurer, 
Mr. Barker, and an English Duke who is given to 
roving and American trading, and takes a fancy to 
the simply mannered, herculean philosopher. The 
Duke, who is made up of broad effects of good-nature 
and gentlemanly feeling, and has but a small amount 
of brains, takes the whole party, with the addition of 
his own sister, the Lady Victoria, and the Countess’ 
companion, Miss Skeat, across to America in his 
yacht. On the broad ocean Doctor Claudius and the 
Countess naturally see a great deal of each other; 
and the Countess, who had thought of the philosopher 
mostly ‘‘as an interesting book she was reading,” 
begins to find her feeling towards him changing. As 
for him, ere they had left Europe, “ with a chival- 
rous wholeness of purpose that was his nature, he 
took his soul and laid it at her feet, for better, 
for worse, to do with as she would. But he knew 
the hour was not yet come wherein he could speak, 
and so he served herin silence, content to feel the tree 
of life growing within him.” 

By the time Americais reached he has roused the 
jealousy of Mr. Barker, who thinks to gain his own 
ends by throwing doubt on the i ‘entity of Doctor 
Claudius. The brother-in-law of the Countess Mar- 
garet has become involved in Nihilist plots, and has 
so complicated her affairs that her fortune is jeopar- 
dised; and Doctor Claudius findsa chivalric enter- 
prise, worthy of his love, in going to Europe to reclaim 
her rights. He does not tell her the object of his 
journey, but in a beautifully described scene on New- 
port Cliff they become affianced. Doctor Claudius 
confides to the Duke the secret of his mission and also 
the mystery of his own parentage, which is never 
divulged tothe reader. The only prospective interest 
of the story is whether Claudius will ever return from 
his journey to claim the Countess; and, asit is impos- 
sible to help sharing the doubts and presentiments 
about him, the interest is sustained to the last page. 
But the real charm of the book lies chiefly in its vivid 
character-painting. Each figure is full of vitality and 
sketched with vigor—the blue-eyed, massive philoso- 
pher, with his strong hands and his worshiping 
love, ‘‘ the outcome of a knightly nature thrown back 
upon itself ;’’ the more complex and queenly Countess 
Margaret ; the vulgar, low-aiming Mr. Barker, whose 
touch of physical courage in the carriage accident is 
introduced with dramatic force; the well-meaning, 
stupid Duke, whose aristocracy and yacht are useful 
to his friends; his pleasant, sea-loving sister; the 
excellant savan/, Horace Bellingham, with his tales of 
people's grandmothers and his genuine desire to doa 
good turn when he can; even the withered Miss 
Keath, with her interest in Indians and her flashes of 
kindliness, are well worth knowing.— The Academy. 


HOT PLOWSHARES. 


By Judge A. W. Tourgée, author 
12mo, 610 pp. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


Hot PLOWSHARES. 


Judge Tourgée’s latest work is to us the most satisfac- 
tory, whether regarded as literature, as politics, or as 


history. The earnestness of its purpose, the vivid- 
ness ot its representation, combined with the santity 
of its methods and the impartiality of its statements, 











make it aremarkable volume. 
to skim its pages week by week in Zhe Continent will 
be surprised to find that it gains immensely by being 
read consecutively in book form. As a novel, it is 
deeply interesting ; 
and her escape, the burning of the Kortright factory 
of Paradise Bay is thrilling in the extreme; and the 
mingled playfulness and resolution of the lovely yet 
spirited heroine present to us a new type of the much 
delineated and variable American girl. 


But it is as historical and political fiction that the | 


book is to be judged, and in judging, itis not to be 
forgotten that the author has set for himself one of 
the most difficult of tasks. 
contend against the world-renowned work of Mrs. 
Stowe; secondly, as history, he chose to deal with 
that near and recent past always harder to reproduce 
with unbiassed and unchallenged fidelity than historic 
periods more remote and unfamiliar; thirdly, as politics, 
he has given us, not the brilliant and striking struggle, 
easy to follow as a mere chronicle of events and their 
results, but the undercurrent of thought before the 
struggle. In other words, he shows, not only what 
the politics and history of the time were, but why they 
were what they were. In each of the points in which 
he voluntarily placed himself at a disadvantage from 
the start, the author justifies his choice of subject and 
his method of treatment. 
Uncle Tom, but there remained for delineation the 
sorrows of a woman, infinitely more terrible in slavery 
than those of man; and if Mrs. Stowe had dealt with 


the life-long misery of one born in slavery, there | 


remained for Tourgée the far more dramatic study of 
one ignorant of her birth, brought up to believe her- 
self not only white but ‘ aristocratic,’ dashed sud- 
denly from wealth and luxury to the lowest depths of 
degradation. That the period is recent of course sub- 
jects the author to the criticism, ‘‘ Surely, this is exag- 
gerated.”” We are willing to accept anything that 
may be be told us about the IIId century, but it is 
hard to disclaim the right to private judgment on 
things that happened perhaps only just before we 
were born. Yet in our hearts we know that the story 
is not exaggerated. 

The power of the book lies in its analysis of the 
causes which brought about civil war and the eman- 
cipation of the slaves. Its close leaves us on the brink 


of the Rebellion, with the hero hastening to the front, | 


which of course points to a sequel; but we doubt 
whether any description of the ordeal itself can equal 
the delineation of what led to it. No factor in the solu- 
tion has been forgotten :—the rare, but occasional, 
converted Southerner, hating slavery not for its injus- 
tice to the slave, but for its effect upon the slaveholder, 
struggling against the tide by futile efforts at purchas- 
ing and manumitting ; the philanthropist inveighing 
against tyranny with the eloquence of a Sumner or a 
Phillips ; the enthusiast sacrificing his own life on the 
scaffold; public opinion wrenched from its own 
strongholds and self-compelled to face the other way; 
and, last but not least, Abraham Lincoln, “ the great- 
est of all who have borne the name American,’’—one 
whom the chiefs in the anti-slavery movement had no 
thought of acknowledging as their leader, but who 
was the only one with the practical power of cumbin- 
ing all these forces to marshal them for the grand 
assault. The moulding of public opinion is admira- 
bly described ; and, by a subtle touch, its final drift is 
shown to be due, not to the convictions of argument 
or an abstract sense of right, but to the simplest 
appeal of human nature. The people in the village 
. are none of them rank abolitionists. 


the attempted abduction of Hilda | 


Mrs. Stowe had given us | 


They disap- 
prove of slavery, and would not tolerate it near them ; | him one of the lightest bits of comedy in the book. 
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First, as fiction, he hadto | 
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but their respect for law and the Constitution has left 
them lukewarm in its abolition elsewhere, till the sud- 
den prospect that one among them who has been loved 
and honored may be subject to the stern decree 
reveals to every man, woman and child the horrors of 
a slavery neither to be extended nor tolerated. In 
these days of ‘‘ finish,” when all our poetry is a com- 
bination of beautiful lines, all our novels made up of 
delicate touches, it is a relief to come suddenly on a 
book whose “touches”’ are lost in its breadth and 
definiteness of outline; and yet there ave ‘‘ touches” 
even here.— The Critic. 





THE LADIES LINDORES. 


Tue Lapres Linpores. By Mrs. Oliphant. 16mo, 
Sold by John Wanamaker. 80 cents; by mail, 
88 cents. Seaside Library, 18 cents; by mail, 
zo cents. Franklin Square Library, 15 cents; 
by mail, 17 cents. Lovell’s Library, 13 cents; 
by mail, 20 cents. 


Mrs. Oliphant is seen to advantage in her latest story. 
The Ladies Lindores is complete in its conception and 
full of excellent character-drawing throughout. It 
need not be said that the book is thoroughly, inimita- 
bly Scotch, though the leading characters, except the 
hero and two or three others, are more or less rounded 
and hall-marked with the ordinary stamp of an English 
education. ‘The Ladies Lindores—the daughters of a 
gentleman who has been living a needy life abroad, 
but succeeds to a Scotch peerage just as his girls 
grow up, and is thereby changed from a somewhat 
useless di/ettante to a stern, scheming man of the 
world—are, to the lasting sorrow of the elder and the 
scorn and dismay of the younger, made the pawns in 
the game of social ambition their father is engaged in. 
“‘Poor Lady Car,” the gentle and refined, but not 
beautiful elder sister, has just been handed over to 
the coarse grasp of brutal Pat Torrance of Tinto, a 
newly wealthy laird, who treats this last trophy of his 
importance according to his nature; and Edith is the 
subject of much anxiety to Lord Lindores, and of more 
to ‘“ Rintoul” when John Erskine, who has been edu- 
cated in England, comes as a young man to his mod- 
est inheritance near Lindores, and gradually becomes 
acquainted with the strange world of which his house 
of Dalrulzian is to him the centre. He has known 
the ladies in their happier and poorer days, and is by 
no means conscious of the damage his presence is 
doing to the elaborate plans which surround him, Of 
course true love triumphs, and Edith takes the sober 
young laird in preference to the excellent but rather 
comic marquis whose hand is pressed upon her. 
Very well described are this family and their sur- 
roundings. Edith and her friend Nora are “two fair 
and perfect human creatures in their bloom, well 
bred, well mannered, well educated, well looking, 
knowing a little and thinking a little, and perhaps, 
according to the fashion of the time, believing that 
they knew less and thought more than was at all the 
case.” The contrast of the male ‘ human crea- 
The worldly wisdom of Robin, 
the lieutenant in the line, which develops into real 
hard thought in ‘ Rintoul” of the Guards, is capital. 
His devotion to the single object of marrying his sis- 
ters, quite irrespective of any preference or personal 
interest of their own, the line he draws in all things 
in his own favor, and his general crass convention- 
ality would, but for the change effected by thetragedy 
of his life, so much too dark for sucha creature, make 
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Millefleurs, the little marquis, is also a lifelike portrait, 
with his platonic wooing, his hearty friendliness to 
the lady who rejects him, his travelled wisdom and 
substratum of simplicity. He is fondofthe Americans: 
“There are so many about. They are more piquant 
than any other foreigners. French has become 
absurd, and Italian ped.ntic, but it is amusing to talk 
a foreign language which is in English words, don't 
youknow.” Another true native of a very different 
type is Miss Barbara Erkskine. Of course we have 
seen such a gentlewoman in Scotland before, 
and her servants too; but they are always 
charming. 
awful discriminating about eating and drinking. He 
may not have sense like a woman, but he has more 
taste of his mouth.” And this brings us to the hero 
of the tale, old Rolls, the butler at Dalrulzian. Mrs. 
Oliphant compares him to Caleb Balderstone, but 
there have been many antitypes of Balderstone, and 
this one has differentize of his own. 
up his mind to sacrifice his life for his master, whom 
he loves a little for himself, more because he is an 
Erskine, and most because he is an Erskine of Dal- 
rulzian, he does it with no Celtic fervor, but with 
Lowland doggedness. 


before he takesthe plunge that is inevitable, his con- 
versations with Monypenny, the writer, are all real 
bits of character. Mrs. Oliphant has never placed a 
picture more vividly before her readers, and while 
Rolls is the pre-eminent hero, there is not a lay figure 
in this happily elaborated story.— The Atheneum. 


MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. 


Mr. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. By Anthony Trollope. | 


Sold by John Wanamaker. Seaside Library, 18 
cents; by mail, 20 cents. Franklin Square 
Library, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 
Library, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


Mr. Scarborough's Family is a very enjoyable novel. | 


Mr. Trollope has never given us two stronger or less 


commonplace characters than that terrible old pagan, | 


John Scarborough, and his attorney, Grey, whom we 
agree with his employer in describing as ‘the sweet- 
est and finest gentlemin"’ we ever came across. 
Machiavellian plots by which Scarborough, on his 
death-bed and tortured by disease, first discovers and 


then baffles the designs of his own son Augustus, 


occupy three* volumes. But the reader never wearies 
of them, because they bring him perpetually into 
contact with Grey, to whom love of justice is as much 
a passion on a small, as it was to Buiyard on a great, 


scale, and with his daughter Dolly, who declines to | 


“A man,” says Agnes, the cook, ‘‘is | 


When he makes | 


His meditations as he walks | 
reviewing his past life, his fulfillment of his early | 
plans in visiting all that Edinburgh has to show | 


Lovell’s | 


The | 
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ouzh, who is hardly so robust as most of the men of 
impulse who play such a disturbing part in Mr. Trol- 
lope’s works, Annesley’s rivals are men worth know- 
ing. Poor Anderson, who meets Florence at Brus- 
sels, is an admirable example of ‘‘the reliable young 
man fromthe F. 0.” The love affair of Harry and 
Florence is, however, of secondary interest compared 
with that of Peter Prosper, the pompous, but yet 
gentlemanly tool, whose nephew and heir Harry is, 
and Miss Matilda Thoroughbung, the brewer's daugh- 
ter, with her twenty-five thousand pounds, her Miss 


| Tickle, her weakness for a supper of ‘‘ despatched 


crab,’ and her strong, if somewhat coarse, sense of 
humor. The fun of this piece of by-play is genuine, 
and it is all the more enjoyable that it is never allowed 
to run into farcicality. Mr. Trollope’s peculiar art in 
sketching vulgar characters is well illustrated by his 
portraits of the Harts, Junipers, and other money- 
lending harpies who pray upon Mountjoy, and find 
their Jeremy Diddler in Augustus Scarborough. There 
is only one white tie in Mr. Scarborough’s Family— 
that of Annesley's father, and it plays a very modest 
part. This fact will in the eyes of not a few of Mr. 
‘lrollope’s admirers, be considered not so much a 
fault as an excellence.— 7he Academy. 


YOLANDE. 


YOLANDE. By William Black. Sold by John Wan- 
amaker, 12mo, 462 pp., $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
Seaside Library, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Franklin Square Library, 15 cents; by mail, 17 
cents. 


In Yolande, his latest novel, Mr. Black has given a 


| welcome proof that if he has sometimes seemed in 
| some measure to be content with floating on his repu- 








marry because she can find no man to compare other- | 


wise than unfavorably with her father. 


Mr. Trollope | 


has always shown great skill in providing foils to his | 


good characters; and Amelia Carroll, Dolly's vulgar 


cousin, who feels honored by the insolent familiarity | 


of a Russian Prince, and who, after failing to secure a 


Newmarket swindler for a husband, contents herself | 


with a poor clergyman, is certainly an admirable foil 
to her. Florence Mountjoy aad Harry Annesley are 
Mr. Trollspe's favorite pair of lovers, sorely tried, and 
owing their ultimate happiness to the magic of 
patience. W4.th the exception of Mountjoy Scarbor- 


| 
| 


* The writer refers to the English edition —[Ed. | 


Book NeEws.] 


| 


tation, the practice has at any rate not been due to 
an abiding exhaustion of power. The temptations 
which beset an author who is practically assured of 
popular favor are great, and may be understood 
without much difficulty. Andin connection with this 
the pleasure of critics,who are jealous of such a 
writer's reputation at finding some slight disappoint- 
ment more than counterbalanced by work which 
fully confirms a first estimate of the author’s powers 
may also be understood. It is needless to specify 
what production or productions of Mr. Black’s may 
have seemed to indicate something like a falling-off; 
it is pleasant to say that Yolande displays, along with 
the grace that is seldom wanting in Mr. Black’s man- 
ner, an amount of strength and insight that shows an 
advance even upon works of his with which in their 
kind there has been little fault to find. Faults there 
may be, and faults, to our thinking, there are, in the 
construction of Yolande, but the more important 
thing is that in it the author has conceived and drawn 
more than one exceptionally fine character; that he 
has shown a power of creating a really strong story of 
love and rivalry without an unworthy touch; and that 
in certain passages of the book he attains and holds 
with success an interest which may be fairly termed 
tragic. Perhaps the author has never before risen to 
the height which is reached in Yolande in the scenes 
wherein the daughter bravely struggles, ata personal 
risk unknown to herself, to save her mother from 
indulgence in a besetting vice. This is the more 
remarkable because the materials are of an essentially 
everyday and essentially modern kind. The case of 
a woman—or for that matter of a man—being driven 
first by injudicious advice into abuse of stimulants, 
and thence into the worse abuse of the poisonous 
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drugs which the present state of our law allows to be 
sold to any extent in chemists’ shops as pitent medi- 
cines is unhappily only too common. Mr. Black has 


seen how such a casecan, under the novelist’s treat- | 
The woman, | 


ment, assume a highly poetical aspect. 
in this case the heroine’s mother, has fallen more and 
more under the influence of the drug that soothes her 
pain und undermines her intellect and will. She has 
become so hopelessly enslaved by it that she herself 


is a terror and a weariness to the husband who has | 


loved her truly and deeply. The mother’s very exist- 
ence is carefully kept a secret from the daughter, and 
hence arise various complications which are skillfully 
managed, and which, as has beensaid, at some points 
lead to the display of unexpected power.— Zhe Sat- 
urday Review. 


McMASTER'S HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES.* 


M | . . . 
HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, | wonders far more astonishing than any of which the 


By | 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIVIL WAR. 
John Bach McMaster. Volume I., 8vo, 622 pp. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.90; 


$2.15. 


Without a note of warning or preparation, with no 
-blowing of trumpets, without even a scrap of preface, 
suddenly appears one of the most important, one of 
the most necessary, certainly one of the most fasci- 
nating and entertaining volumes that the literature of 
this country is enriched with. This is A History of the 
People of the United States, from the Revolution to 
the Civil War, by John Bach McMaster. The first of 
the five projected volumes is a royal octavo of 622 
pages, with a good index. We have not yet pro- 
ceeded far enough in itto pronounce upon the author's 
theory and philosophy, and of course not far enough 
to risk any judgment upon the work as a whole, but 
quite far enough to speak positively about the excel- 
lence of its method, its opportuneness, and its unfail- 
ing charm as a book to read. 


The reader will soon perceive that this is Macau- 
lay’s method of writing history, that is, the modern 
method; and that we have here what is most impor- 
tant to be known in the development of a people, 
namely, the life of the people themselves. The 
reader will inevitably be reminded of Macaulay's 
great chapter in which he made a résumé of the con- 
dition of England at the period he began his history, 
but he will make the comparison in a spirit of 
national pride that a writer has arisen capable of 
weaving our common life into as brilliant and viva- 
cious a narrative as that which entranced the world 
when Macaulay took up his pen. 

This new narrative judiciously mingles social with 
the political history. 
and conspiracies, with treaties, with Presidents and 


politicians, with ambitions and the rise of great par- | 


ties; but the history of the people is the chief theme. 
‘‘ At every stage of the splendid progress which sepa- 
rates the America of Washington and Adams from 


the America in which we live,” says the author, ‘ it | 


shall be my purpose to describe the dress, the occupa- 


* The unusual interest taken in this remarkable 


The first notice appeared in the April number.— 
[Ed. Book News. | 


' dumb brutes. 


by mail, | : ? - moe 
y ’ | carried out with a verve, in brilliant grouping of 


| details patiently and laboriously gathered, an admira- 


It deals, of course, with wars | 


tions, the amusements, the literary canons of the 
times; to note the changes of manners and morals; 
to trace the growth of that humane spirit which abol- 
ished punishment for debt, which reformed the disci- 
pline of prisons and of jails, and which has, in our own 
time, destroyed slavery and lessened the misery of 
Nor shall it be less my aim to recount 
the manifold improvements which, in a_ thousand 


| ways, have multiplied the conveniences of life, and 


ministered to the happiness of our race; to describe 
the rise and progress of that long series of mechani- 
cal inventions and discoveries which is now the 
admiration of the world, and our just pride and 
boast; to tell how, under the benign influence of lib- 


| erty and peace, there sprang up, in the course of a 


single century, a prosperity unparalleled in the annals 
of human affairs; how, from a state of great poverty 


| and feebleness, our country grew rapidly to one of 
| opulence and power; how her agriculture and her 


manufactures flourished together; how, by a wise 


| system of free education and a free press, knowledge 


was disseminated, and the arts and sciences advanced; 
how the ingenuity of her people became fruitful of 


alchemists had ever dreamed.” 
This splendid programme is no empty boast; it is 


ble sense of proportion, a power of generalization and 


| a literary style concise, vigorous picturesque, and 


eminently readable, which place this volume, at a 


| bound, among the first histories in our language. We 


turn page after page in spell-bound attention. We 
see pass in review the social condition of our past 
Revolutionary period, and the distracted reviewer, 
who marks passage after passage, ends in despair of 
choosing anything, and wants to lay it all before his 
readers. This may seem extravagant, yet we are will- 
ing to rest our opinion on the popular verdict of a 
book that everybody who reads will soon be perusing. 
Never before has been made so graphic and interest- 
ing a picture of our social life, in all its homely 
details, a century ago.—Charles Dudley Warner, in 


| the Hartford Courant. 


GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHIL- 
DREN. 


GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHILDREN. Col- 
lected and composed by William Wells Newell, 
8vo, 242 pp. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.15 ; 
by mail, $1.30. 


All remember the great surprise a few years ago at 
finding that there existed among us a rich mine of 
folk-lore, and one that had hitherto been almost 
entitely unworked. If Uncle Remus was a new rev- 
elation, there was some excuse for previousignorance, 
for the freedman were a peculiar and separate people. 
What shall be said, however, when it 1s shown that 
we have had in our very homes amore ample and, in 
many respects, a more interesting source of folk-lore ? 
Had even those interested in such researches been 
asked in regard to the popular games and songs of 
American children, we fancy the answer would have 


| been: Almost nothing popular has survived the incur- 


| sions of the children’s periodicals. 


history in i i it. | 
y induces us to insert a second review of it. | for a handsome volume of more than two hundred 


That materials 


pages, containing one hundred and sixty separate 
numbers or articles, could still be collected, would 
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have seemed incredible before the appearance of Mr. 
Newell's book. ‘The editor says: 


“The existence of any children’s traditions in 
America, maintained independently of print, has 
hitherto been scarcely noticed, Yet it appears that, 
in this minor but curious branch of folk-lore, the vein 
in the United States is both richer and purer than that 
so far worked in Great Britain.” 


This assertion is borne out in the pages which fol- | 
We remember, some years ago, that Professor | 


low. 
Child, while making preparations for his masterly 
collection of ballads, thought that some which had 
disappeared in England might possibly have been 


brought to this country by emigrants, and he urged | 


his friends and others interested to question their 
English and Irish domestics. 
any valuable results were obtained, but Mr. Newell's 


experience shows that Professor Child’s idea was not | 


so fanciful as might have been supposed. Imagine, 
for example, a version of Hugh of Lincoln and the 
Jew's Daughter, the subject of which is mentioned as 
far back as 1256, being gathcred from the lips of 
the child of a squatter near the Central Park! The 
American child in the hands of the modern novelist 


is fast becoming a European bugbear; it is but fair to 


recognize that he has other and better uses. 


It is difficult to find room for even a superficial idea | 


of the contents of this novel and entertaining volume, 
the material of which, with the most praiseworthy 


industry, has been drawn from almost every one of | 
The editor has limited the scope of 


the older States. 
his work to such games only as are “ played with 
words or quaint formulas,” with some exceptions “ in 
favor of certain amusements which possess interest 
as folk-lore.” 


chapter on the Diffusion and Origin of American 
Game-Rhymes, etc., and an appendix containing a 


bibliography of collections of children’s games and | 
In regard to this intro- | 


comparisons and references. 
duction and appendix, we may simply say that it is 
refreshing to find Mr. Newell accepting the latest 


for the diffusion of popular songs and games on some 
other theory than that of ‘a primitive Aryan origin.” 
The references to parallel customs in other countries 
are accurate and sufficient, and show—as does the 
whole work —the hand of a schelar who has an intel- 
ligent grasp of his subject. Professional folk-lorists 
may add to the list of resemblances or swell the cata- 
logue of works cited; readers may supply from their 


own memories variants of many of the games; but | 
Mr. Newell will always have the credit of first opening | 
a path into a singularly attractive and neglected field | 


of research. 

It must not be supposed from what we have said that 
this work is interesting to the student alone, or pri- 
marily intended for him. Men, who are but children 
of a larger growth, will enjoy it for the memories it 
awakens and the scientific interest now attaching to 
popular literature, but the children will turn it to practi- 
cal account in expanding their circle of amusements. 
Nowadays, when fairy-tales are made the medium of 
imparting scientific truth, and nursery rhymes are 
replaced by sentimental ditties, we welcome anything 
that represents and is calculated to nourish a simpler 
and more natural type of childhood. The contents 
of the volume are as varied as can be imagined, 
and will afford endless opportunity for comparison 
and completion. The music of:the songs and the 
localities are given where possible. Several of the 
games, Nos. 75, 155, 160, are nothing but childish 
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We do not know that | 


These songs and games are divided | 
into fifteen categories, with an admirable introductory | 


| encing the vital actions of the body.” 


dramatization of well-known fairy-tales. We have 
alluded before to the extraordinary survival in a most 
unlikely spot of a version of Hugh of Lincoln (No. 18, 
Little Harry Hughes and the Duke’s Daughter). 
Another, No. 59, Marching to Quebec, may, as the 
editor says, ‘‘ be of Revolutionary origin, as it can be 
traced to near the beginning of the present century.” 
The chapter devoted to formulas for counting out is 
one of the most curious in the book ; every reader can 
perhaps supply some trifling variant. The names 
of the games, too, change with the locality—thus, 
No. 100, Thimble in Sight, is known in some places as 
Monkey in Sight. We have noticed but one misprint: 
Vernaleben, in the list of authorities, for Vernaleken, 
as it is afterward correctly given. .The word carol 
is now admitted to be of Celtic, not of Latin, origin, 
as might be inferred from Mr. Newell's mention of 
the Middle Latin choraulz, from choreo/i—neither of 
which, by the way, is to be found in Du Cange.— 7he 
Nation, 


HOME GYMNASTICS. 


Home Gymnastics. With ashort method of acquir- 
ing the art of swimming. By T. J. Hartelius, 
M.D. Translated by C. Léfving, 16mo, 94 pp. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 45 cents; by mail, 
50 cents. 


Of course, the importance of exercise to health is by 
no means a modern physiological discovery, but we 
undoubtedly owe to Ling, of Sweden, the most ingeni- 
ous system of gymnastics, calculated to produce a har- 
monious development of the human organism, and to 
insure the preservation of health as well as the cure 
of diseases. Itis said that Ling never used a move- 
ment of which he could not scientifically demonstrate 
the physiological effects, and there can be little doubt 
of the important influence it has exerted during the 
half-century that haselapsed since the promulgation 
of the ‘‘ movement-cure.”’ 

The editor of this volume remarks that “it is dawn- 
ing more and more upon the minds of physiologists 


and practitioners that ‘motion is the principal agent 
results of investigations in this field, and accounting 


in the whole process of life,” and that systematic 
muscular exercise is one of the best means for influ- 
And, such 
being unquestionably the case, our most practical con- 
cernment is with the best means of gaining the benefit 
of these systematic exercises. Those who have well- 
equipped gymnasiums within reach may be congratu- 
lated that the problem is solved for them, but the great 
mass of people are without such opportunities. The 
little work of Dr. Hartelius, which has been so judi- 
ciously translated, is exactly what is wanted for uni- 
versal home use. Systematic exercises are described 
and illustrated, which are suited to strengthen and 
develop all parts of the muscular system, and this 
without the use of any other apparatus than a bench 
or seat, and even thisis by no means indispensable. 
All that is required for exercise is the body itself, and 
as most people possess this outfit they need not be put 


to the slightest expense to secure a comprehensive 


system of gymnastic exercises, and which, moreover, 
shall be just as efficient as they choose to make it. 
Following the descriptions of movements are lists 
adapted for specific purposes, and for infants and old 
persons, as well as for those in full vigor.—/Popudar 
Science Monthly. 


‘Buy, reade and iudge, 

The price do not grudge— 

It will doe thee more pleasure 
Than twice soe much treasure.” 
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NOTES. 
An illustrated edition of Longfellow's posthumous | 
dramatic poem, Michael Angelo, will be the leading 
holiday book of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the coming | 
season, The interesting announcement is also made | 
that Mr. Ernest Longfellow is preparing a series of | 
illustrations for the miscellaneous poems of his father. | 


After an interval of seven years appears another 
volume of the History of the Civil War in America, 
by the Comte de Paris. This is generally estimated as | 
the most reliable of all the military histories of the | 
time. 


The Independent, while commending the plan of 
The Statistical Record of the War, by Captain Phis- 
terer, draws attention to a fatal mistake of the com- 
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piler in adding two differing estimates of the losses in 
various engagements and giving this sum as the | 
number slain. 


X. Y. Z. is the title of a new detective story by | 
Anna Katharine Green, whose Leavenworth case | 
rivals in interest the novels of Gaboriau. 


Messrs. Estes and Lauriat have in preparation a new | 
work by Mr. F. A. Ober, entitled Life in Mexico, | 
giving particular attention to the mining interests, etc., | 
of the northern portion of the country. 


The most successful novelist of the year is Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford. The phenomenal interest taken in | 
his Mr. Isaacs is repeated with the author's last 
production, Dr. Claudius, 


A new edition is just ready of Appleton’s Hand- | 
book of Summer Resorts. 


NEW BOOKS 
and their prices at John Wanamaker’s. 
FICTION. 


IN THE OLDEN TIME. By Margaret Roberts. Leis- 
ure Hour Series. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
Leisure Moment Series, 20 cents; by mail, 23 
cents. 


Nan. By Lucy C. Lillie. 
cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


(Juvenile.) 16mo, $0 


THE Lapies LiInpores. By Mrs. Oliphant. 80 | 
cents; by mail, 88 cents. Seaside Library, 18 
cents; by mail, 20 cents. Franklin Square 
Library, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. Lovell’s 
Library, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


For THE Major. By Constance Fenimore Woolson, | 
author of Anne. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Dr. CLAuUDIUS. 
Mr. Isaacs. 


By F. Marion Crawford, author of | 
75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


TIGER Liy, and other stories. By Julia Schayer. | 
16mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 


HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
George Bancroft. 
mail, $2.10. 


Vol. 2. By 
New edition, 8vo, $1.90; by 


THE ATLANTIC Coast. By Daniel Ammen, Rear | 
Admiral, U.S. N. The Navy in the Civil War 
series, No. 2. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 


| SAM HOBART. 


| SINNERS AND SAINTS. 


| CO-EDUCATION. 


VOICES FOR THE SPEECHLESS. 


THE GULF AND INLAND Waters. By A.T.Mahan> 
Commander, U.S. Navy. The Navy in the Civil 
War series, No. 3. Izmo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

FROM GETTYSBURG TO THE RAPIDAN: the Army of 
the Potomac, July, 1863, to April, 1864. By Gen- 
eral Andrew A. Humphreys, U.S.A. 12mo, 60 
cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
The Comte de Paris. Volume 3. 
by mail, $3.00. 


AMERICA. By 
8vo, $2.75; 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MeEMOIRs OF JOHN ADAMS DIx. Compiled by his 
son, Morgan Dix. 2 volumes, 8vo, $3.90; by 
mail, $4.25. 


By Justin D. Fulton, D.D. Standard 
Library, 12mo, paper cover, 22 cents; by mail, 


25 cents. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF My Youtu. By Ernest Renan. 
Translated by C. B. Pitman. 16mo, cloth, 75 
cents; paper cover, 40 cents; by mail, 8 cents 
more. 


SUCCESSFUL MEN OF To-Day, AND WHAT THEY Say 
oF Success. Standard Library, 12mo, paper 
covers, 22 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


TRAVEL. 


By Phil. Robinson, author of 


Under the Sun. 12mo, $1.15; by mail, $1.25. 


| AN INLAND VOYAGE. By Robert L. Stevenson. 16mo, 


75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


AN AUTUMN Boat JouRNEY, in the autumn of 1854. 


By I. I. Hayes. New Edition, enlarged and 
illustrated, $1.15; by mail, $1.30. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


FEATHERS FOR ARROWS; OR, ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 
PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. From my note-book. 
By Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 88 cents. 


TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. Part 2. A Comparison of 

All Religions. By Rev. James Freeman Clarke. 
POETRY. 

Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. 2 volumes, 16mo, 
Parchment series, vellum cover, $2.00; by mail, 
$2.20. 

By Josephine Pollard. Illustrated 
by Walter Satterlee. 24mo, paper covers, 20 
cents; by mail, 23 cents. 

SuRF AND WAvE. Compiled by Anna L. Ward. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Compiled by Abra- 

ham Firth. New edition. 16mo, 60 cents; by 

mail, 68 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


UNDERGROUND RussiA. By “ Stepniak.”’ 


cents; by mail, $1.05. 


12m0, 95 


PRIMER OF POLITENESS. By Alexander M., Gorr, 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. - 


New edi 


Data OF Eruics. By Herbert Spencer. 
by mail, 45 


tion. 1I2mo, paper covers, 40 cents ; 
cents. 
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SEASIDE LIBRARY. 
Mrs. Oliphant, 18 cents; by mail, 20 





1647 The Ladies Lindores, 
cents, 
1648 Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. Holme Lee, 18 cents; by mail, 20 


cents. 

1649. The Iliad of Homer. Translated by Alexander Pope, With 
Notes and Introduction by the Rev. Theodore Alois Buckley, M. 
A., F.S.A. First half, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1649 The Iliad of Homer. Translated by Alexander Pope. With 
Notes and Introduction by the Rev. Theodore Alois Buckley, M. 
A., F.S.A. Second half, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1650 The Queen’s Maries. A romance of Holyrood. G, J. Whyte- 
Melville, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1653 ASea Queen. W. Clark Russell, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1654 Facing the Footlights. 
cents, 

1655 Satanella. A story of Punchestown. 
cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

4656 Mr. Scarborough's Family. Anthony Trollope, 18 cents ; by mail, 
20 cents. 

1663 Inthe Olden Time. By the author of Mademoiselle Mori, 18 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 

1664 Romance of a Black Veil. 
20 cents, 

1665 Ata Bitter Cost. Laurie Lansfeldt, 9 cents ; by mail, 10 cents, 

1666 Loys, Lord Berresfsrd and Uther Tales. ‘The Duchess,’’ 18 cents; 

by mail, 20 cents, 

1667 A Fatal Error. Mrs. Charles Kent, 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents, 

1673 Princess Charmian, Alison, 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents, 

1674 English as She is Spoke; or, A Jest in Sober Earnest. 
by mail, 10 cents, 

1675 Arden. A. Mary F. Robinson,9 cents; by mail, 10 cents, 

1676 ‘The House on the Marsh. F. Warden, 18 cents ; by mail, 20cents. 

1677 The Headstrong Turk. Jules Verne. First half, 9 cenis; by 
mail, ro cents. 

1683 Yolande, Wiliam Black, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


G. J. Whyte-Melville, 9 


Bertha M. Clay, 18 cents; by mail, 


9g cents ; 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


317 Mr. Scarborough’s Family. Anthony Trollope, 15 cents; by mail 
17 cents. . 

318 Arden. 

319 Yolande. 
cents. 

320 Frederick II]. and Maria Theresa. Duc de Broglie. Translated 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie, 15 cents; by mail, 17 
cents, 


A. Mary F. Robinson, 12 cents ; by mail, 14 cents. 
William Black. Illustrated, 15 cents; by mail, 17 





\Nlagezine 


» 


Ree oe Peatnien Pas Cin we tece Sat 


Single copies for sale and subscriptions 
received by 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


Florence Marryat, 18 cents; by mail, 20 | 


Illustrated Magazines. 


FOR JULY—NOW READY. 


Wide Awake, 


25c. $2.50 a year. 


Our Little Men and Women, 


10c. $1.00 a year, 


The Pansy, 


7c. 75C. a year. 


Babyland, 


5c. 50c. a year. 


“Over and over again newspapers ia all sections of the country 
have given the first place in American periodical literature for the 
young, to Wipe Awake. Its contributors are among the very best 
and brightest writers in England and America. It is by the liberal out- 
lay of ee on the part of the publishers, coupled with the deter- 
mination to have the best at any price, that Wipz Awake ha; reached 
its present high position.”"—CAristian Standard and Home Yournal, 


‘* Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co. been assiduous in the pro- 
duction of story books for the young; indeed, they have issued excel- 
lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 
graded too. Their publications in the line of juvenile lierature are 
among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 
the skill of Mr. Laie. backed by their handsome outlay of capital, 
will receive a merited return,’’— Commercial Bulletin. 


NOTHING IN THE WORLD LIKE IT. 


THE DECORATOR AND 
FURNISHER. 


An Elegantly Printed and Illustrated Monthly Paper, 
treating of every part of the 


FURNISHING AND DECORATING OF THE 
INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE. 
Reading Matter by well-known authors,and Beautiful Designs for 


Furniture and Furnished Rooms, Frescoes, Wall Painting, Screens, 
Stained Glass, Draperies, Carpets, Ceramics, etc., etc. 


** America possesses nothing that lives in the same atmosphere. * * 
It is standard.’’—Boston Times 

‘*For people engaged in the fascinating business of fitting up a 
home.” —.Springfield Republican. 

‘*Handsomely printed and profusely illustrated. 
special journal.’’—/nd-pendent. 

“* Devoted to the interior and liberally furnished with illustrations.” 
The Churchman. 

“Tt is well and abundantly illustrated.’—New York Tribune. 

“The list of English contributors is especially good.”—N. 
Hera/d. 

** The illustrations, which are profuse, are artistic, without being 
*too-too.””"— Mail and Express (N.Y). 

** It is made up wholly of original matter and that of the best quality.” 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“A piece of high art. * * The finest we have seen of late, even 
in Paris.’"—American Register (Paris). 

“* The letter-press perfect, and the illustrations are very meritorious,.’’ 
Cincinnati Gazette. 

«Interesting and valuable to everybody who has or intends to have 


* * A valuable 


a home.”’ —Minneapolis Shectator. 


** Suggestions and valuable designs for those interested in home ideas.”’ 
Washington Republican. 


Subscription, $4 per year; single copies, 35 cents. 


E. W. BULLINGER, PuBLIsHEr, 
75 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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New Publications: 
PRINCESS AMELIE. 


The latest ‘‘ No Name”’ volume, 16mo, Price, $1.00, 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 


First Series.—Mercy Philbrick’s Choice; Afterglow; Deirdre; 
Hetty’s Strange History; Is That All; Will Denbigh, Nobleman; 
Kismet; The Wolf at the Door; The Great Match; Marmorne; 
Mirage; A Modern Mephistopheles; Gemini; A Masque of Poets, 
14 vols., black and gold. 


Seconp Series.—Signor Monaldini’s Niece; The Colonel’s Opera 
Cloak; His Majesty, Myself; Mrs. Beauchamp Brown; Salvage; 
Don John; The Tsar’s Window; Manuela Paredes ; Baby Rue; My 
Wife and My Wife’s Sister; Her Picture ; Aschenbroedel. 
green and black. 


12 vols., 


Tuirp Series.—Her Crime; 
A Daughter of the Philistines, 
in black and gold. 


FAMOUS WOMEN SERIES.—GEORGE 
SAND, by Bertha Thomas. 1€mo. Price, $1.00, 
Uniform with George Eliot and Emily Bronte. 


TEN TIMES ARE IS TEN. By E.E. Hale. 


A new edition, to which is added a sketch of Harry Wadsworth and 
the Wadsworth Clubs, which have grown out of this publication, 
16mo. Price, $1.00. 


Little Sister; Barrington'’s Fate; 
Bound in rich brown cloth, stamped 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


“ The Sea as Sung by the Poets.” 


SURF AND WAVE. 


‘ l Compiled by Anna L, 
Ward. Fully illustrated with 16 full-page cuts, and numerous vig- 


A collection of Poems and Ballads of the Sea. 


nettes made from original drawings. 625 pp., $2.00. 


Miss Ward has been engaged for several years in collecting these 

joems from various sources. Many of them have been written expressly 
or this volume by well-known authors, and the col/ection wil prove an 
attractive volume for summer travellers and dwellers by the seaside. 


** Just the volume for the summer seashore, t> be read within sound 
and within sight of the white sails.”— Boston Globe. 


“In this volume we have a rich collection of the best sea poems in 
the Eng ish language.”’"— Boston Pilot. 


“ The il‘ustrations form an agreeable feature, and are chiefly original 


in design, The typography and binding are notably praiseworthy.”— 
School Journal, 


“ A very judicious and tasteful compilation.”"—Am. Bookseller. 


“* Deserves a permanent place on the shelves of every library.””— 
Good Literature. 


Martin the Skipper. 


By James F. Cobb, author of the ‘‘ Watchers on the Longships,”’ etc. 
A Tale for Boys and Seafaring Fo'k, 12mo, 500 pp., $1.50. 


“A thoroughly good book for young readers, the work of a practiced 
writer, An admirable companion volume to ‘ Watchers on the Long- 
ships.’ ’"—W. Y. Mail and Express. 


The Watchers on the Longships. 


By James F. Cobb, author of “‘ Martin the Skipper,”’ etc. 


A story of thrilling inserest, founded on fact, illustrating moral hero- 
ism and faithfulness toduty. 12mo, 360 pp., $1.50. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YorRK. 


Catalogue Price, 











THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. 


From Genesis to Revelation. Told in simple language, adapted 
to all ages, but especially to the young. 704 pages, octavo. 274 
illustrations. 


One Hundredth Thousand Now Selling. 
$1.00 


THE STORY OF THE GOSPEL. 


The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 
and understani. Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures, 
360 pages, 16mo, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS, and a FRONTISPIECE, in COLOKS, 


Twelfth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, . ° 


FIRST STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET 
IN GOSPEL PATHS. 
325 pages, 16mo, 140 Illustrations (recently published). 


This book is so simple in style that it can be read and understood by 
very young children, without explanation from older persons. 
Catalogue Price, ° ° 


For Sale by 


50 cents 


7% : 50 cents, 
Booksellers Generally. 


The New Wellesley School, 
Philadelphia, 
A Family and Day School for Girls, 


was opened September 27, 1882, and has had a year of most gratifying 
success. 

The instruction is entirely under the charge of ladies from Wellesley 
Coll-ge, selected by the Coilege Faculty. Everything possible is done 
to secure the health, comfort and happiness of the boarding pupils. 

The price for board and tuition, including heatin md lights, is 
fre for the school year—$200 to be paid at entrance, ont $150 the first of 

‘ebruary. The price of tuition, without board, is $75 for the year 
Drawing and Painting according to the charge of instructors, Washing, 
seventy-five cents per dozen. 

The Musical Department is under the charge of a lady who has pur- 
sued her studies with the best teachers of New York, Milan, Munich 
and Paris, and has had marked success as a teacher of piano-forte and 
voice cultivation. The prices for music tuition are: Piano or singing, 
two lessons a week, for the school year, 8»; one lesson a week, $50; 
class of two, two lessons a week, $45 for each student; use of piano for 
practice, $20 per year. 

The first term extends from September 19th to February 1st; the 
second from February 1st to June 22d. Short vacations at Christmas 
and Easter. Day pupils received for the term ; boarding pupils for the 
year, The number of pupils is limited. 

Those who satisfactorily complete the College Preparatory Course 
will be received at Wellesley College without further examination. 





Principal, 
Miss ELIZABETH B. ROOT, B.A., 
In charge of the College Preparatory Department. 
Miss KATHERINE L. WEAVER, 
In charge of the English and Scientific Department. 


Miss S. 1. MORGAN, 
In charge of the Musical Department, 


Home Superintendent, 
Mrs. M. E. W. ROOT. 


Board of Reference: 
J. R. Miller, D.D., 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D., 3815 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
John Wanamaker, 13th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 
Geo. H. Stuart, Merchants’ National Bank, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Marine J. Chase, 1622 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Pauline A. Durant, Wellesley, Mass. 


Alice > Sen. Ph, D., President of Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
ass. 


Mrs, Daniel Haddock, 806 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


The School is under the personal supervision of Rev. 
J. R. Miller and Mr. John Wanamaker. 


For circulars and further information address 


Miss ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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ieee School of 4. G. Chennai & Co.’s 
Music Hall, 


1117 Chestnut St. 


Languages. 


1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
Third Year. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, LATIN, 


Taught by the Natural Method. 


GERMAN CLUB. 


etc., 


FRENCH CLUB. 
French Lectures Weekly. 


Numerous Conversation Classes | 


Every morning, afternoon and evening. 


Reopens October 1, 1 885. 


For all particulars apply to the Principal, 


ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, LL.D. 


The high prices asked for 


Books of Music 


have always hindered their sale. A few 
weeks ago, Song Folio, a collection of a 
hundred and fifteen songs with piano- 
forte accompaniment, was brought out 
and sold at a moderate price. It was an 
immediate success ; several like volumes, 
some vocal, some instrumental, have 
since appeared. We have now :— 

40 cts. 

4o “ 

4o “ 


40 “ 
40 “ 


Song Folio, vocal, 

Idez ul Songs, voci ul, 

Folio of Music, instrumental, 
Piano Folio, instrumental. 
Dance Folio, instrumental, 


Also these, not so new: 


Franklin Square Song Collection, vocal, 3 

Hours of Song, vocal, 

Youth and Ple: sure, instrumental, 

Two Friends, instrumental, 

Pianists’ Pride, instrumental, . 5 

Concert at Home, violin and piano, . 
These books of music are in the Book Department. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. | 


PIANOS by 


Weber, 
Hallet & Davis Co., 
Ivers & Pond Co., 


George Woods & Co., 
New England Co., 


C. C. Briggs & Co. 


‘ORGANS by 


George Woods & Co., 
Clough & Warren, 
Taylor & Farley, 
Miller & Co., 

A. G, Clemmer. 


Our assortment of first-class UPRIGHT 
| Pranos is probably the largest in the city. 

A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. 

Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 
$275, $300, $325, etc. 

Remember, we don’t ask you to keep what 
is not satisfactory. 

In OrGans, we havea specialty at $65, 
which is creating much comment. It is simply 
the best at the price in the city. 

Beautiful Organs by the noted GEORGE 
| Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others 
higher, in price. 


| PEDAL ORGANS 





| For organ students in variety. 


Send for Circulars, or call on 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO.,, 
1117 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Points The 
Mutual Life Insurance 


to 


Recommend Caney 


OF NEw YorRK. 


CLARK’S 


F. S. Winston, President. 


MILE-END Cash Assets Over 


Spool Cotton. | 95 
Millions of Dollars. 


Great Strength, 
Company Purely Mutual. 


Smoothness, | THE MUTUAL LIFE isa company well known 


| throughout the country, and its name has become the 

:. 2 | synonym for solidity, stability and equity. It has more 

Elasticity, | than penati satiated in “me co ss half a million 

| of persons now living have a direct pecuniary interest 

in its prosperity and success. It isthe oldest company 

Freedom from kn ots, of the kind in this country, and the largest in the 

world. The rates charged by it for Insurance are below 

those of other companies. Its Policiesare of the sim- 

and plest, plainest and most liberal form ; free from techni- 

Fe calities and unnecessary restrictions, and are written 

Exquiste colors. on all desirable plans of Insurance for amounts from 

| $500 to $30,000. 
Every person who has others dependent upon him 
| for support should insure his life for their benefit. 

All desiring perfectly safe Insurance, at lowest 

| possible cost to themselves, are invited to call upon 


Bates & Lambert, 


| General Agents for Pennsylvania and Delaware, 





| NOTHING ELSE QUITE 
EQUALS IT. 


Sold everywhere. | Chestnut and Tenth Sts., Philadelphia. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


BOOK 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. 

By Stepniak, formerly 
With a Preface by 

1 vol,, 12mo, $1.25. 


Revolutionary Profiles and Sketches from Life. 
editor of Zemlia i Volia (Land and Liberty). 
Peter Lavroff. Translated from the Italian, 

‘In these pages,” says the New York 7imes, ‘“‘ we see around us in 
flesh and blood the shadowy personages who have hitherto been to us 
mere phantoms stalking through mysterious gloom, We assist at their 
little banquets of salt fish and bacon, eaten dagger in belt and revolver 
in hand, We hear their passwords and see their c#balistic signals. We 
watch them digging in cold #nd wet and darkness, the fatal mine upon 
which hung the destiny of Russia. ‘The history of a great popular 
peracetic, one who has taken part init is always interesting, and 
doubly so when the movement is one which, like Nih.lism. has at once 
excited and tantalized for years the world’s curiosity, Few men could 
be fitter for such a task than the ex-editor of the leading Niuhil.st jour- 
nal,” 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL, AND THE PRINCIPLE 

OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. 
By Sipney Lanier. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2, 

**No one can fail to be enlightened and entertained in a very eminent 
degree by these thoughtful, earnest, intel.igent lectures upon the Eng- 
ish novclist.’’—Chicago Journal, 


TIGER LILY AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Mrs, Jutta Scuayer, 1 vol., r2mo, $1. 
Mrs, Schayer is a finished and charming writer, and the clever tales 
which are contained in this dainty volume are among the best short 
stories which have appeared for many aday, 


LAND AND LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Wa. Gopwin Moopy. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50 
** The author brings to the discussion of these great problems rare 
intelligence and a large amount of statistical in‘ormation, ‘The book is 
a valuable contribution to labor and land lierature.”—Adoany Argus, 


AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND IN BRITAIN. 
By Anprew Carnecie, 1 volume 8vo, with an artotype illustra- 
tron, $2 
“Those who have read William Black's celebrated novel, ‘The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaton’—which suggested this famous ride— 
may have » me idea of the fresh, lively, breezy interest of this vol- 
ume,” — Boston /ieme Journal 
A NEW POPULAR EDITION, 
OLD CREOLE DAYS. 
By Greorce W. Cante. Part 1. Madame Delphine—Cafe des Exiles 
Helles Dewoiclies Plantation, Part Il, “ Posson Jone”— 
Jeansh Poquel n—"Tnte Poulette—‘Sieur George— Madame Deli- 
cieuse, 16mo, paper, each complete, 30 cents 
* There is an exquisite flavor in Mr. Cable's work which we find in 
the work of no other recent American wrter—a sense of simplicity and 
tenderness and pathos, which only genus in its happiest mvoods could 
impait.”—\. b. Mail ana Expr ess 


NOW COMPLETE 
NAVY IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
vi lumes, uniform in style, with the series ‘* Cam- 


paigns of the Civil War,’ contamning maps and diograms prepared 
ection of the author. Price per volume, $1, 


1. THE BLOCKADE AND THE CRUISERS. By 


Prormson |. Russert Sorev, U.S. Navy 


2. THE ATLANTIC COAST. By Rear-ADMIRAL 


Daniet Aumen, U.S. Navy 


3} THE GULF AND INLAND 
4 


ommanven A. T. Manan, U.S. Navy 


THI 
In three duodecin 


under the di 


WATERS, By 


GENERAL HUMPHREYS 
GETTYSBURG TO THI 


The Army of the | f nm lulw. of t 
A Wumphs “aM ‘ 


7s come 


NEW BOOK 
RAPIDAN, 


Mareh, 1864 
S.A 


By Andrew 


weral, | eve, 1 vel, temo, 


followed by Meade, and the 
r to the final campaign 
been satistac. 


The retre ‘ ent ania 
vero trates \ " es pric 


othe A yo ' ‘ ¥ p to thew time 
Merrily 


secribe 


O° These beot f « okeellors, or will be sent by mail 


pen see: ipi oF | 
CHARLES 


$3 and 


SCRIBNER'’S SONS, 
New York 


oadway 


is 


NEWS. 


THE LITERARY SENSATION. 


Six Editions sold in advance of Publication, 


Though One Administration. 


_ By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


A wonderfully powerful and in‘eresting story of modern life and 
political intrigues in Washington, full of dramatic intensity and vivid 
portraiture. Zhe sales of this romance of our republican court cir- 
cles have been astonishing. 

‘* The story is fascinating.” —Utica Herald. 

“As a piece of power/ul narrative writing and society story it 
abounds in choice ideas and written pictures.’’— Knickerbocker. 

** Bertha is a remarkable study of the charming, witty lady of the 
worl!, ‘ Through One Administration’ is sure to make a great sensa- 
ti.n.’—Phila. Press. 

** As a study of Washington life, dealing largely with what might be 
called social politics, it is certainly asuccess. Asa society novel, it is 
indeed quite perfect ; for while full justice is done to the frivolity and hol- 
lowness of society, and to the fatal! effect upon the swee’est and brightest 
natures f too much society ,there is shown delicate appreciation of the fair 
and noble side of the social culture which both springs trom and devel- 
ops loftiness of nature and generosity of soul. An exceedingly good 

oint in the book is the justice done to those who appear to be ‘ very 

ight.’ ""— The Critic (New York). 

* The book is comparable with Mr. Henry James’ ‘ Portrait of a 
Lady’ rather than with ‘ Democracy.’ The method of analysi:, the 
attention to details, and the briliancy and cleverness displayed in the 
conversations constantly recall Mr. James’ well known manner, and his 
characters have perhaps suggested something to Mrs. Burnett. Her 
characters, like his. surprise the revder by their extraordinary quick- 
ness in guessing half-hidden meanings, and have another point of resem- 
blance in their te: der cy to an excessive refinement of sensitiveness, 
The pathetic power which Mrs. Burnett showed so fully in ‘ That Lass 
o’ Lowrie’s’ is exhibited in many a touching scene in her new story, 
which is only to be found fault with because it is too touching.’’—7he 
Athenaeum (London). 


The New Round-Robin Novel: 


His Second Campaign. 


16mo, $1.00. 


A very charming and original story of a remote valley of northern 
Ge rgia, called ‘* The Pocket,” with its impoverished Southern aristo- 
crats, Georgia “‘crackers,’” ex-guerrilla ‘‘ moonshiners,” and intrusive 
Chicago Yankees. Readers of ** rromoselle”’ and ‘‘ A Vallahassee Girl’” 
need nxt be reminded of the rare mers and delightsomeness of the 
Round-Robin Southern stories. 


American Guide-Books. 


** These books contain everything which the traveler wants to know, 
in precisely the shape he wants to have it.”"—Boston Journa/. 


The best companions Sor all travelers who wish to get the largest 
possible amount of information and pleasure out of a summer 


Journey. 
NEW ENGLAND. MARITIME PROVINCES, 


MIDDLE STATES. WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Bound in flexible red cloth, Scores of maps. 
$1.50 each, 


“The Osgood Guide-Books are much the best we have ever had in 
this country, and they can challenge comparison with Baedeker’s, 
which are the best in Europe. The vo'tume devoted to the White 
Mountains is full, precise, compact, sensible, and honest.”—New York 
lvribune 

* We have not only read these books with d:-light and studied them 
with profit in the seclusion of the library, but we have traveled with them 
and by them on the sea and land. At every point they meet you with 
just the facts you wish to know ; they repeat to you the old legend asso- 
erated with this locality ; they tell you the story of the battle fought 
there; they hum to you the song. or murmur the lives in which some 
poet has enshrined events by which a spot has become memoruble. A 
con ensed literature of great variety and richness is s:ored up within 
their pages. They are simply indispensable to tourists in the regions 
named, and those who have sali-d forth without them have omitted 
really the most important part of their equipment.”—Literary World. 


400 to boo pp. each. 


Revised and Enlarged in 1883. 


The Maritime Provinces. 


** By its intrinsic value, copiousness of information, and impartiality, 
it is likely totake the place of all other guides or hand-books of Can- 
ada which we know of.""—Quwedec CAronicie. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO, 
BOSTON, 





